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Ambassador Adolph Dubs 


Remarks at Ceremonies Honoring the Late 
U.S. Ambassador to Afghanistan. 
February 18, 1979 


Tue Present. This morning I would 
like to say to Mary Ann Dubs and to 
Lindsey, to the members of Spike Dubs’ 
family and his many friends that this is 
indeed a sad and painful moment for the 
United States of America. We’ve come 
here on this occasion to pay tribute to a 
good man, a courageous man, who served 
his country well and who gave his life 
for it. 

We’ve come here to express our out- 
rage at the senseless terrorism among 
those who pay inadequate value to hu- 
man life. And we condemn those who 
perpetrated and who participated in such 
a despicable act of violence. 

As President, I would like to pay honor, 
also, to the other men and women in the 
Foreign Service of our country, who serve 
with dedication and often great risk to 
their own lives so that all of us might 
enjoy a more peaceful existence in a 
world with better understanding, one for 
another. 

Mary Ann, Lindsey, we share with you 
your great loss. The grief of our Nation 
can be expressed by me as President. And 
we also share with you a great pride in 


what your husband, what your father, did 
for our country. We are ready to help you 
in every way possible to share your loss. 
And I want you to know that our Nation, 
in every sense of the word, shares this 
loss with you and your family. 

SECRETARY OF STATE VANCE. Mary 
Ann, Lindsey, your loss and ours is a pro- 
found one. Spike deeply loved this coun- 
try, his family, and his friends. He was 
one of our very best, a fine officer and a 
fine person. It is tragic that a man, whose 
whole life and career was dedicated to 
the cause of peace, was killed as a result 
of terrorism and violence. 

Events in Kabul and Tehran this week 
are terrible reminders that the diplomatic 
profession is dangerous as well as demand- 
ing. Courageous and selfless men of the 
Foreign Service like Spike Dubs have all 
too often in recent years sacrificed their 
lives for their country. We owe them a 
debt beyond price. 

I pledge to you that we will spare no 
effort to protect our diplomats overseas, 
and we will fight terrorism with all of our 
resolve and our resources. 

As a symbol of my respect and regard 
for Ambassador Dubs and tribute to him 
from the Foreign Service to which he de- 
voted his life, I have the sad honor to 
present to you, Mary Ann, in Spike’s 
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memory, the Secretary’s Award, the high- 
est award the State Department can give. 

As I present this award, I note with re- 
gret that for health reasons Spike’s par- 
ents could not be here as we honor him. 

The citation reads: ““To Adolph Dubs, 
for inspiring leadership, outstanding cour- 
age and devotion to duty for which he 
gave his life. Kabul, February 14, 1979.” 
NOTE: The President spoke at approximately 
12:30 p.m. at Andrews Air Force Base, Md., 


where the Ambassador’s body was returned 
from Afghanistan. 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Remarks at the Unveiling of the Official State 
Portrait Commemorating the President’s 
Term as Governor. February 20, 1979 


You don’t know how nice it is to see 
a picture of yourself that’s not 80 percent 
teeth. [Laughter] 

It would be impossible for any of you 
to know the deep feelings of sentiment 
and emotion that I feel standing here at 
this podium. [ll never forget the first 
day I came to the senate, with five or six 
of you still members, and with many of 
those who stand on my left—Peter Zack 
Geer was Lieutenant Governor; Carl 
Sanders was Governor; Garland Byrd sat 
next to me. I was eager to learn about the 
duties of my first elected public office, and 
I made friends then that have stood me 
in good stead ever since. 

Many of you helped me a great deal in 
those early days as a senator, as a candi- 
date, as Governor, candidate again, and 
now as I know it has been 
somewhat of a surprise to many of you 
that I was successful in the elections. And 
as I look around, I have to admit that it’s 
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elected so many times yourselves. [Laugh- 
ter] 

But I feel a sense of common purpose 
with you. As President of the greatest na- 
tion on Earth, I bear on my shoulders 
great and sobering responsibilities. But 
you, as Georgia senators, bear great and 
sobering responsibilities as well. And what 
makes it easier for us successfully to carry 
out our duties is the knowledge that we 
are not alone, that in a democracy built 
on freedom, on the worth of every indi- 
vidual human being, there’s a sharing of 
difficulties, purpose, ideals, and hopes for 
an even greater future. And this sense of 
community that binds our Nation to- 
gether has been most reassuring to me in 
recent years. 

Id like to thank you for honoring me in 
this way. I think this is a moment that 
I will never forget, with all its pleasant 
flood of memories and friendships. 

I look forward to shaking hands with 
everyone who’s a member of the senate 
or who has been a member in the past, 
and to pledge to you that the lessons that 
I learned here—of the importance of 
public service, of patriotism and dedica- 
tion, of the ability and willingness to face 
difficult times with enthusiasm and con- 
fidence and purpose—will stay with me 
forever. 

We live in the greatest nation on Earth, 
and the foundation of our Nation’s great- 
ness is its system of federalism, for the 
States were the original repository of re- 
sponsibility and authority, and where the 
cities, counties, and even the Federal 
Government only have that authority and 
responsibility dedicated to us by the 
States. 


Thank you again for honoring me. 
Thank you for your friendship. And I 
look forward to an even greater future 
for our State which is still so dear to my 
heart and our great Nation. 
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I might say that Rosalynn was plan- 
ning to be with us this morning. At this 
moment, they are having the funeral of 
Ambassador Dubs, who was killed in 
Afghanistan. But she wanted to send her 
personal love to every one of you, and in 
addition to my friendship, I extend my 
love to you also. 

Thank you. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 10:15 a.m. in 
the Senate Chamber of the State Capitol fol- 
lowing the unveiling of his portrait painted by 
Robert Templeton. 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Remarks Before a Joint Session of the Georgia 
General Assembly. February 20, 1979 


Governor Busbee, Lieutenant Governor 
Miller, Speaker Tom Murphy, distin- 
guished members of the Georgia House 
and the Georgia Senate, and my friends 
throughout my beloved State of Georgia: 

I’m honored to come back to you. 

I wish my wife was here with me. She 
was planning to come. But at this very 
moment, there are being conducted fu- 
neral services for a brave and distin- 
guished American diplomat, Adolph 
Dubs, who gave his life in Afghanistan 
in the service of our country. 

It’s a sobering thing to realize that in 
a time of peace and prosperity, that the 
toughness of our Nation still is exhibited 
almost on a daily basis by the patriotism 
and the dedication of those who give their 
lives to public service. And I think it’s 
well for us to remember that our own free- 
dom has been dearly purchased even by 
the lives of some who have helped to serve 
for us and with us. 

This capitol is where I have spent some 
of the most challenging and exciting and 
enjoyable days of my life—rewarding 
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times. And I can say from the bottom of 
my heart that it’s good to be home. 

I have to admit that as President, at 
times in Washington, this seems to be a 
haven of rest and companionship as I look 
back on my time as Governor of Georgia. 
On the way down here, though, I was 
looking at the list of committee chairmen 
who serve in the house and senate. And at 
moments like those, I’m glad I’m Presi- 
dent, dealing with the Congress. [Laugh- 
ter] 

I have very closely read the newspapers 
from Georgia, and I notice with gratifica- 
tion that the same degree of cooperation, 
mutual support, harmony, and friendship 
exists among the Governor, Lieutenant 
Governor, and the speaker of the house as 
existed among the speaker, Lieutenant 
Governor Lester Maddox, and myself. 
[Laughter] 

It’s also pleasant for me to see the ease 
with which difficult problems, difficult 
questions have been dealt since I left the 
Governor’s office. You’ve answered ques- 
tions that I couldn’t answer. For example, 
I was never able to deal successfully with 
the problem of the local option sales tax. 
[Laughter] 

Progress is gratifying to see, and I want 
to say that because of the great progress 
of this General Assembly and the State of 
Georgia, that daily you bring a sense of 
gratitude and appreciation and pride to 
the heart of the President of the United 
States. 

Many of the problems and the chal- 
lenges of National Government are differ- 
ent from those of State government, yet 
the experience that I gained here and the 
lessons that I learned here have proven 
very valuable to me during the last 2 years 
of my life. 

I learned here, for example, that the 
legislative process is sometimes slow, 
sometimes difficult, sometimes frustrating. 
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But I also know from experience as a 
State senator, as a Governor, as a candi- 
date, and as President, that the needs and 
the problems of our age, our era, are too 
challenging and too complex to permit 
simple answers. 

The same is obviously true at the na- 
tional level, as at the State level. When 
the Founders wrote our Constitution, they 
didn’t promise us that governing ourselves 
would be easy or that freedom would pro- 
vide an automatic answer to every prob- 
lem. They didn’t promise us that democ- 
racy would be stagnant or easy or conven- 
ient. They talked instead about eternal 
vigilance, about duty, about sacrifice, and 
they made provisions in the Constitution 
for beneficial change. 

Most of the amendments to our Con- 
stitution over the generations have been 
designed to extend and perfect rights and 
liberties for individual citizens of this 
Nation. 

The Bill of Rights was the first major 
change setting forth our most basic safe- 
guards for personal liberty. Later, former 
slaves were liberated and they were 
granted their full rights as citizens. The 
people were allowed to vote directly for 
United States Senators, and later, women 
were brought into the electorate. 

Continuing this trend, there are now 
two constitutional amendments which I 
hope you will ratify. They are politically 
controversial and difficult. 

One of them will grant voting rights to 
almost a million people who live in the 
District of Columbia. This is a proposed 
amendment which I take to be appealing 
both to liberals and conservatives, one 
which received broad support from the 
Georgia delegation. It was supported by 
Senator Talmadge, Senator Nunn, and all 
but two of the members of the Georgia 
congressional delegation. This granting of 
fundamental rights was also supported by 
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conservative Republicans, like Strom 
Thurmond, Barry Goldwater. 

And I would like to also remind you 
that half our people are still not guar- 
anteed their full rights in the Constitution. 
We owe the women of Georgia and the 
people of the United States no less than 
the ratification of the equal rights amend- 
ment. 

I’ve been told that you will not consider 
either one of these amendments this year. 
But I hope you will consider the passage 
of those amendments in the same spirit 
that the trend and the evolution of the 
United States Constitution has exhibited 
under even more difficult times in years 
gone by. 

These decisions and many others are 
challenges for you. And there are chal- 
lenges also for the President and the Con- 
gress. Let me just mention one of those 
major difficult issues that face me as Presi- 
dent, which you share with me in a spe- 
cial way. 

Because of problems that have devel- 
oped over a long period of time, both at 
home and abroad, our Nation now faces 
increasingly complex and _ challenging 
tasks in the area of economics. The time 
ahead will be difficult, requiring us to 
draw out the best that’s within us—our 
idealism, our willingness to face unpleas- 
ant realities, our readiness to put the long- 
term interest of all above the short-term 
interest of a few, sometimes above the 
interest of our own selves. 

Later on today, at Georgia Tech, I'll 
discuss our responsibilities as a world 
power in the  international—amilitary, 
diplomatic, and political—arena. But we 
face equally grave tasks here at home. 
And the most difficult of these responsi- 
bilities is to control the persistent high in- 
flation which threatens the health of our 
economy and the economic well-being of 
our people. And as President I pledge to 
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you that I am determined to bring infla- 
tion under control. . 

The importance of this task is hard to 
overemphasize. We must grapple with 
inflation in a context that is far different 
from the expansive, free-spencing days of 
the 1960's. 

When I became President, I inherited 
both a huge budget deficit and an econ- 
omy wracked by stagflation. We had the 
worst unemployment rate since the Great 
Depression. And at the same time, infla- 
tion for the 3 years before I became Presi- 
dent had averaged over 8 percent. 

We've moved forward firmly and 
strongly to tackle these problems. We have 
created in less than 2 years more than 
7 million net new jobs, and we have cut 
the unemployment rate down already by 
more than 25 percent. We’ve set forth 
now an anti-inflation program that rec- 
ognizes the basic causes of inflation and 
attacks this problem on a broad front. 

Some of the causes of inflation, frankly, 
are beyond the control of the Federal 
Government. I’m determined to carry out 
the lessons that I learned here to keep our 
free enterprise system free. 


I’m trying to reduce the amount of un- 
warranted intrusion of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in personal lives, in the life of 
business—employers and employees. Also, 
of course, we cannot control the weather, 
which is demonstrated amply in Wash- 
ington this week. And weather, of course, 
has an important impact on food prices. 
We cannot determine the nations’ actions 
throughout the world which affect the 
prices of energy and other commodities, 
although we use our influence to some de- 
gree in a beneficial way. Nor can we erase 
the fiscal excesses of the 1960’s and the 
early 1970’s. But we can act ourselves and 
by planning wisely, we can mitigate the 
adverse effect of these uncontrollable fac- 
tors. 
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Because inflation is our most serious do- 
mestic problem, I have really taken it 
seriously in preparing my budget. The 
budget I proposed to the Congress cuts the 
Federal deficit. In fiscal year 1980, if my 
budget is adopted—and I except it will 
be, in its overall commitment—the deficit 
will be $36 billion lower than it was when 
I was running for President; we have al- 
ready cut the deficit more than 55 per- 
cent. 

My budget also reduces the proportion 
of the total Nation’s income that’s col- 
lected and spent by the Federal Govern- 
ment to the lowest level it’s been in over 
7 years. And although in the past that 
trend was upward, we’ve turned that 
around, and the trend is now in the right 
direction. It’s falling. 

I set forth a goal in my campaign, and 
I’m using the powers of my office to move 
our Nation toward it, the goal of a bal- 
anced Federal budget. We can achieve 
this goal by sensible, sensitive, and well- 
considered public policy which will at the 
same time protect the strength of the 
American economy. 

I’ve proposed a substantial increase for 
national defense. This afternoon, I'll 
analyze our international commitments in 
Europe, in the Middle East, and other 
parts of the world. We must have the 
muscle to meet these commitments. 

The President of the United States has 
no greater responsibility and the Congress 
of the United States has no greater re- 
sponsibility than to provide for the assur- 
ance of the defense of this Nation. To- 
gether, the Congress and I will meet this 
responsibility and we will keep a strong 
America. 

We must, of course, also meet the other 
needs of our Nation, such as those of the 
poor and the elderly. But there’s a clear 
limit on the ability of the American peo- 
ple to pay higher and higher taxes to 
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finance more and more new programs. 
That’s why our efforts to cut waste, to 
eliminate fraud, and to end mismanage- 
ment of public funds is so important. 

We've reformed the civil service system 
so that Government will deliver more and 
better services for every dollar spent and 
every employee hired. 

I’ve now appointed Inspectors General 
in every major Federal agency to root out 
fraud and to bring to justice those who are 
responsible for it. We are already uncov- 
ering abuses in agencies like the General 
Services Administration. And I intend to 
see these investigations of fraud and abuse 
pursued aggressively, wherever they 
lead—let the chips fall where they may. 

The Federal Government has neither 
the resources nor the wisdom to solve 
every problem by itself. The States and 
the localities and, most important, the 
people must do their part. 

This is the time for restraint. Expendi- 
tures must be controlled. The deficit must 
be reduced. The Federal Government 
must set an example. But this kind of 
restraint is difficult. It asks each of us to 
serve the general good by accepting less 
than we want in our own specific area. 

I have sent to the Congress a budget 
that’s tight and fair. But as in every other 
year, the inevitable pressures to spend just 
a little more here or just a little more 
there, for someone’s pet project or for 
someone’s favorite interest group, have 
already begun. 

I’m determined to fight these pressures. 
I’m determined to stand firm. I’m deter- 
mined to use the full powers and resources 
of my office to hold the line on the Federal 
budget. 

I was taught that as a Senator and as 
Governor by a great leader in this cham- 
ber, former Chairman Sloppy Floyd. 

In closing, let me say that to hold the 
line, I need and I ask for the help of every 
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elected official and every American tax- 
payer who shares my concern about waste 
and inflation. I believe the people of this 
country are ready to build a new founda- 
tion for the 1980’s, to regain control of 
our economy and our destiny as a nation. 

From our earliest days, students of 
American democracy have warned that 
our freedom and our prosperity might 
tempt our citizens to get so caught up in 
their own personal pursuit of happiness 
and wealth that they would neglect the 
public business. 

The challenge for us today is to put 
aside temporary gratifications for the sake 
of the long-term public good. The job 
will not be glamorous, and results will not 
come quickly or easily and may not always 
even be detectable. But I believe that we 
will succeed. And when we have, the 
monuments to our efforts will be a vital, 
healthy economy—sustaining the needs 
and hopes and dreams of all people. And 
we will have, you and I, working together, 
an even greater United States of America. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:48 a.m. in the 
House Chamber of the State Capitol. 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Remarks at a Special Convocation of the 
Georgia Institute of Technology. 
February 20, 1979 


Chairman Milton Jones, Chancellor 
George Simpson, Dr. Joe Pettit, Mr. Kroll, 
honored guests, fellow Tech students and 
alumni, ladies and gentlemen: 

I have always been proud that I at- 
tended Georgia Tech, and I’ve always 
been grateful for what I learned here. 

I have attended as a full-time student 
four different colleges in my life. Georgia 
Tech is by far the most difficult— 
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[laughter|—and a number of years ago I 
decided that my being elected President 
was the only way that I would ever have 
a chance to get a degree from Georgia 
Tech. [Laughter] This has made it worth- 
while. [Laughter] 

I remember when I first came to Tech, 
the entire world was at war. Our Nation 
was under attack on two fronts and was 
desperately gearing up for a total war 
effort that we had not known since we 
fought each other in the 1860's. 

In 1942, 1943, it was not yet a time for 
victories for the United States nor for our 
allies, and many people feared that West- 
ern democracies might be overwhelmed. 
We now face a very different world from 
the world in which I came of age. The old 
empires are gone, and the maps are 
covered with new and developing nations 
with names that we had then never heard. 

But one thing has not changed as much 
as I had hoped. It’s still a world of danger, 
a world in which democracy and freedom 
are still challenged, a world in which 
peace must be rewon day by day. Too 
many people still lack the simplest neces- 
sities of life, and too many are deprived of 
the most basic human rights. As the events 
of recent days have shown, peace remains 
a fragile thing, vulnerable to assaults from 
all sides. 

Disturbances in Iran, the Western 
Indian Ocean, and Southeast Asia, are a 
challenge to our determination and our 
leadership. They underscore the impor- 
tance of strength in our national defenses, 
wisdom in our diplomacy, and steadfast- 
ness in the pursuit of arms control and 
peace. 

I want to speak to you today about 
America’s role and America’s purpose in 
this world of change and turbulence. 

Ever since the end of the Second World 
War, the United States has been the 
leader in moving our world closer to a 
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stable peace and genuine security. We 
have the world’s strongest economy; we 
have the world’s strongest military forces; 
and we share burdens of mutual defense 
with friends abroad whose security and 
prosperity are as vital to use as to them- 
selves. 

With our strong allies, we have suc- 
ceeded in preventing a global war for 
more than one-third of a century—the 
longest period of general peace in modern 
times. And as President of the United 
States, I am determined to keep our Na- 
tion at peace. 

We help to sustain a world trading and 
monetary system that has brought greater 
prosperity to more of the world’s people 
than ever before in history. We are work- 
ing to resolve conflicts among other na- 
tions so that each can develop its own fu- 
ture in independence and peace. And 
we've helped to maintain the conditions 
in which more than 100 new nations have 
come into being, and in which human 
hope—and its fulfillment—has taken a 
revolutionary leap forward. 

In short, we in the United States pro- 
vide the bedrock of global security and 
economic advance in a world of unprec- 
edented change and conflict. 

In such a world America has four 
fundamental security responsibilities: to 
provide for our own Nation’s strength and 
safety; to stand by our allies and our 
friends ; to support national independence 
and integrity of other nations; and to 
work diligently for peace. 

We do not oppose change. Many of the 
political currents sweeping the world ex- 
press a desire that we share—the desire 
for a world in which the legitimate aspi- 
rations of nations and individuals have a 
greater chance for fulfillment. 

The United States cannot control 
events within other nations. A few years 
ago, we tried this and we failed. But we 
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recognized as inevitable that the uncer- 
tainty and the turmoil that come with 
change can have its darker side as well. 
We saw this in a senseless act of violence 
last week in Afghanistan, when a brave 
and good man—Ambassador Adolph 
Dubs—gave his life in the performance 
of his duty as a representative of the 
United States. 

As we meet here today at Georgia 
Tech—enjoying the blessings of freedom 
and peace—we must remember that we 
are indebted for those blessings to the 
sacrifice of men and women like Spike 
Dubs. 

We also see the darker side of change 
when countries in turbulence provide op- 
portunities for exploitation by outsiders 
who seek not to advance human aims, 
but rather to extend their own power and 
their own position at the expense of 
others. 

As I speak to you today, the country of 
Iran—with which we have had close 
relations for the last 30 years—is in 
revolution. It’s been our hope that Iran 
could modernize without deep internal 
conflicts, and we sought to encourage 
that effort by supporting its government, 
by urging internal change toward prog- 
ress and democracy, and by helping to 
provide a background of regional stabil- 
ity. 

The revolution in Iran is a product of 
deep social, political, religious, and eco- 
nomic factors growing out of the history 
of Iran itself. Those who argue that the 
United States should or could intervene 
directly to thwart these events are wrong 
about the realities of Iran. So, too, are 
those who spout propaganda that pro- 
tecting our own citizens 1s tantamount to 
direct intervention. 

We have not and we will not intervene 
in Iran, yet the future of Iran continues 
to be of deep concern to us and to our 
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friends and allies. It’s an important na- 
tion in a critical part of the world, an 
immediate neighbor of the Soviet Union, 
a major oil producer that also sits beside 
the principal artery for most of the 
world’s trade in oil. And it is still a sig- 
nificant potential force for stability and 
progress in the region. 

Iran is a proud nation with a long 
history—more than 2,000 years—of 
struggle to establish and to guarantee its 
own freedom. The independence of Iran 
is also in our own vital interest and in 
the interest of our closest allies—and we 
will support the independence of Iran. 

Out of today’s turmoil, it is our hope 
that these troubled people will create a 
stable government which can meet the 
needs of the Iranian people and which 
can enable that great nation not only to 
remain independent but to regain its in- 
ternal strength and balance. 

We are prepared to support that effort 
as appropriate and to work with the 
Iranian Government and the people as 
a nation which shares common interests 
and common aspirations with us. 

But just as we respect Iran’s independ- 
ence and integrity, other nations must do 
so as well. If others interfere, directly or 
indirectly, they are on notice that this 
will have serious consequences and will 
affect our broader relationships with 
them. 

At the same time, we are intensifying 
our efforts to promote stability through- 
out the Middle East so that the security 
and the independence of the nations of 
that part of the world will be maintained. 

At my direction, the Secretary of De- 
fense recently carried out comprehensive 
consultations in Israel, Egypt, Jordan, 
and Saudi Arabia, concerning the secur- 
ity of that region. We are determined to 
work with these nations and with others 
to put the peaceful development of the 
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region on a sound and a lasting founda- 
tion. x 

Recent disturbances in the region have 
underlined the need to work even more 
urgently towards peace between Israel 
and its Arab neighbors. To this end, 
Israeli and Egyptian negotiators, the For- 
eign Ministers of both countries, will re- 
turn to Camp David tonight at the invi- 
tation of the United States. 

They will be meeting with Secretary of 
State Cyrus Vance. And I myself will do 
whatever I can to promote the success of 
the Camp David negotiations. And if it 
should be necessary, and the parties show 
adequate flexibility, I will call another 
summit conference to work for peace. 


I urge all leaders throughout the Mid- 
dle East to recognize the vital importance 
for their region for these talks to succeed. 

For us in the United States, any crisis 
in the Middle East has the most immedi- 
ate and serious consequences. But we are 
also deeply concerned by what is happen- 
ing now in Southeast Asia. The same 
principles of American policy apply: We 
support the independence and integrity 
of the regional nations; we will stand by 
our friends; and we will continue as a 
nation to work for peace. 

Just in the last few weeks we've seen a 
Vietnamese invasion of Cambodia and, 
as a result, a Chinese frontier penetration 
into Vietnam. Both actions threaten the 
stability of one of the world’s most im- 
portant and promising regions—South- 
east Asia. 

We have opposed both military actions. 
Let me outline very briefly the principles 
that govern our conduct. 

First, we will not get involved in con- 
flict between Asian Communist nations. 
Our national interests are not directly 
threatened, although we are concerned, 
of course, at the wider implications of 
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what might happen in the future and 
what has been happening in the past. 

We are using whatever diplomatic and 
political means are available to encour- 
age restraint on all parties and to seek to 
prevent a wider war. While our influence 
is limited, because our involvement is lim- 
ited, we remain the one great power in 
all the world which can have direct and 
frank discussions with all the parties con- 
cerned. For this reason, we have a useful 
and important role to play in the restora- 
tion of stability. We will continue our ef- 
forts, both directly with the countries in- 
volved and through the United Nations, 
to secure an end to the fighting in the 
region, to bring about a withdrawal of 
Vietnam forces from Cambodia, and of 
Chinese forces from Vietnam, and to gain 
the restoration of the independence and 
integrity of all nations involved. 

At the same time, we are continuing to 
express our deep concern that this con- 
flict may widen still further—with un- 
foreseen and grave consequences for na- 
tions in the region and also beyond. 

In any event, the United States is fully 
prepared to protect the vital interests of 
our people wherever they may be chal- 
lenged. We are in close consultation with 
our friends and allies in the region, espe- 
cially the members of the Association of 
Southeast Asian Nations, the ASEAN 
nations. Their continued stability and 
prosperity are of great importance to us. 

The normalization of relations between 
the United States and the People’s Re- 
public of China is already an accom- 
plished fact and will not be reversed. 
This was the simple, long overdue recog- 
nition of the reality of the government in 
Peking. 

In the last few days, we’ve consulted 
directly with leaders around the world— 
and with our own congressional leaders, 
as well—about events both in the Middle 
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East and Southeast Asia. The responsi- 
bilities that we face are serious, and they 
are shared by the administration and the 
Congress, by our Nation, and our allies— 

and our common understanding and our 
adherence to a common cause are vital. 

All of us know that the internal affairs 
of Iran or combat even among Commu- 
nist nations are of concern to us. Many 
nations are troubled, even threatened by 
the turmoil in Southeast Asia and in the 
Middle East. To stand by our friends and 
to help meet their security needs in these 
difficult times, I will consult with the 
Congress to determine what additional 
military assistance will be required. This 
added measure of support is crucial for 
stability throughout the Indian Ocean 
area. 

And let me repeat, in the Middle East, 
in Southeast Asia, and elsewhere in the 
world, we will stand by our friends. We 
will honor our commitments. And we will 
protect the vital interests of the United 
States, and you can depend on it. 

As we face this immediate series of 
crises, we also look constantly to the 
broader needs of security. If we are to 
meet our responsibilities, we must con- 
tinue to maintain the military forces we 
need for our defense and to contribute 
to the defense of our allies. 

This year, I have proposed a substantial 
real increase in the defense budget. The 
events of recent weeks underscore the re- 
sponsibility of the Congress to appro- 
priate these funds in full. There must be 
no doubt that the people of the United 
States are fully prepared to meet our 
commitments and to back up those com- 
mitments with military strength. 

Turmoil and crisis also underscore the 
vital needs to work wherever possible to 
stabilize and to reduce competition in 
strategic nuclear weapons. This effort has 
the same ultimate goals as does our strong 
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defense—the goals of security, stability, 
and peace. In pursuit of these goals, our 
Nation faces no more important task this 
year than the successful conclusion of a 
strategic arms limitation agreement. 

Just as we work to support national 
independence and to aid our friends and 
allies in times of trial, we must work to 
regulate nuclear arms capable of threat- 
ening life throughout this planet. For a 
SALT agreement is a fundamental ele- 
ment of strategic and political stability in 
a turbulent world—stability which can 
provide the necessary political basis for us 
to contain the kinds of crises that we face 
today, and to prevent their growing into 
a terrible nuclear confrontation. 

After more than 6 years of negotia- 
tions—conducted by three different Presi- 
dents—agreement has now been reached 
on most of the major components of a 
sound and verifiable SALT IT treaty. 

The emerging agreement will establish 
for the first time equal numbers of strate- 
gic arms for both sides. It will thus reverse 
the Soviet’s numerical advantage which 
was temporarily established in the SALT 
I treaty of 1972, when they had about a 
40-percent built-in negotiated advantage. 

To reach these new levels, the Soviets 
will be required to reduce their overall 
number of strategic arms. Over 250 Soviet 
missiles or bombers—about 10 percent of 
their strategic forces—wi!l have to be de- 
stroyed or dismantled. At the same time, 
because we are now well below the agreed 
ceiling, we could substantially increase 
our own operational strategic forces. 

The SALT II agreement will also pro- 
vide negotiated limits on building new 
types of weapons and limits on the im- 
provement of existing ones—the so-called 
qualitative arms race can be controlled. 

SALT II will limit the size of land- 
based missiles and the number of war- 
heads that can be placed on them. With- 
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out these limits, the Soviets could vastly 
increase the number of warheads on their 
large land-based missiles—with grave im- 
plications to the strategic balance. SALT 
II will therefore contribute to our ability 
to deal with the growing vulnerability of 
our land-based missiles. Without it, the 
Soviet Union could continue to increase 
the number of their warheads, tending to 
nullify our effort to protect our missiles. 

The agreement will also permit us and 
our allies to pursue all the defense pro- 
grams that we believe might eventually 
be needed—the M-X missile; the Trident 
submarine and its missiles; air, ground, 
and sea-launched cruise missiles; cruise 
missile carrier aircraft; and a new pene- 
trating bomber. These would be per- 
mitted. 

Thus SALT II would allow our own 
prudent programs to move ahead and also 
will place important limits on what the 
Soviets might otherwise do. And this 
SALT II agreement will be a basis for 
further negotiations for additional sub- 
stantial cuts in the level of nuclear 
armaments. 


Without the SALT II agreement, the 
Soviet Union could have nearly one-third 
more strategic forces by 1985 than with 
SALT II. We would, of necessity, as a 
nation, match such a buildup. The costs 
would be enormous, the risks self-evident. 
And both nations would wind up less 
secure. 

The stakes in SALT are too high to rely 
on trust. Any SALT II treaty that I sign 
will be adequately verifiable, using our 
own independent means of guaranteeing 
Soviet compliance with terms of the 
agreement. 

SALT II will specifically forbid any in- 
terference that would impede our ability 
to verify compliance with the treaty. Any 
effort on the part of the Soviet Union to 
interfere with our verification activities 
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would be a detectable violation of the 
agreement itself, and an early signal of 
any possible cheating. 

Finally, let me put this agreement in 
the context of our overall relations with 
the Soviet Union and the turbulence that 
exists in many parts of the world. The 
question is not whether SALT can be 
divorced from this complicated context. 
It cannot. As I have often said, our re- 
lationship with the Soviet Union is a mix- 
ture of cooperation and competition. And 
as President of the United States, I have 
no more difficult and delicate task than 
to balance these two. I cannot and I will 
not let the pressures of inevitable compe- 
tition overwhelm possibilities for cooper- 
ation, any more than I will let cooperation 
blind us to the realities of competition, 
which we are fully prepared to meet. 

Because this carefully negotiated and 
responsible arms control agreement will 
make the world safer and more secure, it 
is in our national interest to pursue it, even 
as we continue competition with the So- 
viet Union elsewhere in the world. There- 
fore, I will seek both to conclude this new 
SALT agreement and to respond to any 
Soviet behavior which adversely affects 
our interests. 

To reject SALT II would mean that 
the inevitable competition in strategic nu- 
clear arms would grow even more dan- 
gerous. Each crisis, each confrontation, 
each point of friction—as serious as it may 
be in its own right—would take on an 
added measure of significance and an 
added dimension of danger. For it would 
occur in an atmosphere of unbridled stra- 
tegic competition and deteriorating stra- 
tegic stability. It is precisely because we 
have fundamental differences with the 
Soviet Union that we are determined to 
bring this dangerous dimension of our 
military competition under control. 
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In today’s world, it is vital to match 
the pursuit of ideals with the responsible 
use of force and of power. The United 
States is a source of both, ideals and 
power. Our ideals have inspired the world 
for more than two centuries; and for three 
generations, since World War II, our 
power has helped other nations to realize 
their own ideals. 

The determination and strength of pur- 
pose of the American people are crucial 
for stability in a turbulent world. If we 
stand together in maintaining a steady 
course, America can protect its principles 
and interests and also be a force for peace. 

Americans have always accepted the 
challenge of leadership. And I am confi- 
dent that we will do so now. 

Thank you very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 12:30 p.m. in 
Alexander Memorial Coliseum. In his opening 
remarks, he referred to Milton Jones, chair- 
man of the Board of Regents of the University 
System of Georgia, George L. Simpson, Jr., 
Chancellor of the University System, Joseph 
M. Pettit, president of the Georgia Institute of 
Technology, and Bernard Kroll, president of 
the institute’s National Alumni Association. 

Prior to the President’s remarks, Mr. Simp- 
son conferred upon him the honorary degree 
of doctor of engineering, and at the conclusion 
of his remarks, Mr. Kroll presented him with 
the Alumni Distinguished Service Award. 


Anti-Inflation Program 


Remarks at a White House Briefing for State 
and Local Officials. February 21, 1979 


I’m glad to notice that in spite of the 
weather, the room is packed with people 
who are intensely interested in one of the 
most significant subjects for our country 
that I have to face. 

Obviously, you as State officials and 
local officials bear on your own shoulders 
tremendous responsibilities for serving 
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the public, and so do I. And in this mod- 
ern, fast-moving, technological age, the 
issues that in the past were adequately 
difficult are now much more complex, 
much more confused, and much more 
challenging. But when our country was 
founded, we never anticipated that in a 
democracy with freedom for everyone, 
with shared responsibilities—local, State, 
Federal, President, Congress, the court 
system—that our task would be easy. 

I think the most serious problem that 
I face as President on the domestic scene 
is to control inflation and to ensure for 
our country in the future a sound, stable, 
strong economy. This will tax the cour- 
age of the American people. It will tax 
the vision and sound judgment of the 
American people, and it will even tax 
the idealism of the American people, be- 
cause in controlling inflation, there is no 
clear, identifiable victory when an 
achievement is realized. And in almost 
every event or decision when progress is 
made, it’s almost always made for the 
general good at the expense of some in- 
dividual benefit. 

There’s an element of unselfishness in 
it that’s not present in all the subjects 
that we, you and I together, have to 
address. I’m absolutely determined to 
bring inflation under control in our 
country. It’s a commitment that I’ve 
made on my personal convictions. It’s a 
commitment that I’ve made jointly with 
congressional leaders here in our Nation’s 
capital city. It’s a conviction and a com- 
mitment that I’ve made in harmony with 
many of you who helped me evolve the 
programs that we are now attempting to 
carry out together. 

I presented my 1980 fiscal year budget 
to the Congress. It’s lean and tough. It’s 
not going to be easy to protect the prin- 
ciples described in that budget. But I 
don’t intend to yield its general thrust. 
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When I was running for President, our 
Federal deficit was $66 billion. If the 
budget I presented to the Congress is ap- 
proved—and I expect it will be in its 
totality; with some deviations, of course, 
but its general total thrust will be ap- 
proved—we will have cut the deficit more 
than $36 billion, about a 55-percent re- 
duction. 

In addition to that, we will have re- 
duced the amount of the American gross 
national product that is collected and 
spent by the Federal Government down 
to about 21 percent, the lowest percent- 
age in more than 7 years. And we’ve now 
got the trend going downward instead of 
upward. 

I think it’s important to point out that 
we've had a broad approach to this very 
difficult question. We’ve established vol- 
untary wage and price standards. The 
response from business has been over- 
whelmingly good. The response from 
labor is increasingly favorable and sup- 
portive. I think it’s understandable and 
predictable that labor support is going 
to come after an identifiable success in 
establishing prices and in establishing 
government policy. But together we have 
been and are making progress. 

There are some limits to what the Fed- 
eral Government can do. As a business- 
man, myself, as an engineer, in my gen- 
eral philosophy I’m inclined to let the 
free enterprise system stay free. I don’t 
think the Federal Government ought to 
try to go in and control business—em- 
ployers and employees. And that’s a self- 
imposed limit that I don’t think is coun- 
terproductive. 

In addition, obviously, we cannot con- 
trol the weather. And when there is a dif- 
ficult crop season, food prices are going 
to go up. And that’s what’s occurred in 
the past. I hope we have a good crop this 
year. We are trying to stabilize farm in- 
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come, make it more predictable, put more 
control of their own future in the hands 
of farmers, increase exports. But we can’t 
control the weather, and food prices and 
many others in our domestic scene are 
not controllable by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

We have no control over the policies 
of other nations, who quite often deter- 
mine or affect the price of energy or the 
price of other commodities. We can use 
our influence in a beneficial way, in a 
proper way, and we do so. But we have 
no control over them. 

We do, however, have control over our 
own actions and our own decisions, and 
that’s where you can be of great help to 
me. I think it’s important to point out 
that the Congress has some decisions to 
make. 

Real wage insurance is a simple con- 
cept, a new concept, an innovative con- 
cept that would help make it easier for 
workers to restrain their wage demands in 
the face of past history and present experi- 
ence with very rapid, inflationary in- 
creases. But if they agree to comply 
with our wage guidelines or standards, 
then if, because of the actions of 
other employees or other factors, the 
inflation rate should go up more, then 
their income tax payments would be low- 
ered to make sure they don’t suffer be- 
cause they are unselfish and others are 
selfish. 

We hope to have this legislation clear 
the Ways and Means Committee in the 
near future, and I believe it’s accurate 
to say that the more the Members of Con- 
gress have studied the basic principle and 
the details of our proposal, the more prog- 
ress has been made and the more support 
evolves. Many of our key labor unions 
who were originally cool toward the idea 
or in opposition have now expressed their 
support for it. 
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We are establishing at the Federal Gov- 
ernment level prudent purchasing proce- 
dures. We intend to make the best and 
most efficient purchases we can. And one 
obvious measure of a good place to buy is 
among those companies that are prudent 
in establishing price policies. And I would 
hope that this would be one example that 
you might emulate at the local and State 
level. 

Waste, fraud, corruption is being 
rooted out with the utmost of my own 
personal ability and those who work with 
me. There’s no place for it in govern- 
ment. We have been guilty in the past of 
some betrayals of public trust. We are now 
establishing Inspectors General offices in 
the major agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and they will be dedicated to con- 
stantly exhibiting any betrayal of the pub- 
lic trust and setting an example so this 
might be prevented, not just detected after 
it happens. 

In addition to that, we are trying to re- 
duce the adverse effect of Federal regula- 
tions, paperwork, both on local and State 
governments, and also in the private sec- 
tor. And over a longer period of time, we 
are exploring every possibility to increase 
the productivity of the American working 
men and women. 

Well, I think you can see that none of 
these efforts that I’ve described to you will 
be simple or easy to achieve, and no single 
one of them, even if successful, could 
guarantee that we could control inflation. 
If there was ever an issue on which our 
system of federalism will be tested and in 
which our system of federalism can be 
productive if welded together, this is it. 

Everything I’ve described to you at the 
Federal level can be almost directly used 
as a pattern for local and State govern- 
ment decisions. And in addition to that, 
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because of the wide diversity of circum- 
stances that prevail in your own commu- 
nity or State, you can be much more in- 
novative even than we can here in Wash- 
ington. And I would hope that through 
your own insight and your probing minds 
and the special local circumstances that 
you might uncover other ways in which 
we can help to control rampant inflation. 

I might say that there have been some 
allegations made that controlling inflation 
works against the interests of the poor, 
the unemployed, the elderly, who are 
most dependent on government services. 
This is exactly contrary to the facts. The 
people who are the worst sufferers when 
inflation is uncontrolled are those who 
live on a fixed income or on a very low 
income or who are not well educated or 
who can’t provide their families with 
mobility to move from one community to 
another or shift from one job to another 
to find better opportunities. 


Those very people who are most vul- 
nerable and who need government serv- 
ices are the ones who suffer most when 
inflation is not controlled. Quite often, 
they are not organized, they are not artic- 
ulate, they are not politically influential, 
and they need to be protected. 

Let me say in closing that there are 
going to be a lot of pressures on you and 
on me from different special interest 
groups, some benevolent in nature, some 
selfish in nature. “Take action to control 
inflation among others. Don’t touch us.” 
Those pressures are already building up 
on the Congress. And it would be much 
easier for us here in Washington to act 
forcefully and aggressively and consist- 
ently if we felt sure that we were acting 
in harmony with you, in partnership with 
you, and that there was a constant sup- 
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port from officials and others at the local 
and State level for what we are attempt- 
ing to do here in Washington. 

I’m sure there will be temptations for 
you to take the same position I’ve just 
described in critical terms. “Take out the 
inflationary action on others. Don’t touch 
us.” But I think your coming here is in- 
dicative of your willingness to join in this 
worthwhile fight. 

We've had excellent relationships with 
you ever since I’ve been in the White 
House. When we evolved our energy 
policy, most of it was done in concert 
with you. Our urban policy, the same; 
civil service reform, the same; the evolu- 
tion of hospital cost containment legis- 
lation, the same; the evolution of our 
overall approach to controlling inflation, 
the same. We’ve consulted closely with 
municipal, county, State officials from the 
very beginning. And that’s been the basis 
on which we’ve enjoyed successes in many 
of these areas. 

I think that it’s obvious to you I con- 
sider this to be a very important task, a 
very difficult task. But it’s one where I 
do not intend to fail. And with your help, 
I feel secure that we will be successful. 
I’ll try to be answerable to you in setting 
a good example here in Washington. 

I’m not going to back down. I’m not 
going to yield to pressure. I’m willing to 
fight openly and aggressively and consist- 
ently to control inflation in our country. 
And with your help and support and part- 
nership, I believe we'll be successful in 
having an even greater United States of 
America in the future. 

Thank you very much. 

I want to thank all of you for coming 
today. It means an awful lot to us. We’re 
glad you’re here. I think you have already 
gotten a taste of the suggestions we’re 
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about to hand out to you. They’re just 
examples of what you can do. And if 
you’ve got other suggestions or ways that 
we can improve on these, I know you well 
enough to realize that you won’t be reti- 
cent about giving us your opinion. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at approximately 
1:30 p.m. at the briefing conducted by admin- 
istration officials in Room 450 of the Old Ex- 
ecutive Office Building. 

As printed above, this item does not include 
the remarks of Alfred E. Kahn, Adviser to the 
President and Chairman of the Council on 
Wage and Price Stability, which were included 
in the White House press release. 


United States Savings Bonds 
Program 


Memorandum From the President. 
February 22, 1979 


Memorandum for the Heads of Execu- 
tive Departments and Agencies 


In 1978, I appointed Ray Marshall, 
Secretary of Labor, to serve a two-year 
term as Chairman of the Interagency Sav- 
ings Bonds Committee. I am confident 
that with your help he will be able to en- 
sure that the 1979 Federal Savings Bonds 
Campaign is a most successful one. 

Participants in the Payroll Savings 
Program choose this method of saving for 
a wide variety of excellent reasons. 
Whether their goals revolve around pro- 
viding higher education for their children, 
a more comfortable retirement, or a ready 
reserve in the event of personal emer- 
gency, they all recognize this program as a 
safe and convenient means by which to 
save. 

It is also important to understand the 
degree to which our government and our 
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country benefit from the sale of U.S. Sav- 
ings Bonds. Today Americans own over 
$80 billion worth of these securities. These 
holdings constitute nearly one-fifth of the 
publicly-held portion of the Federal debt, 
helping to protect the value of the dollar 
and stabilize our nation’s economy. 

As the heads of Departments and Agen- 
cies who make up the Interagency Sav- 
ings Bonds Committee, you have the spe- 
cial responsibility of offering and promot- 
ing the Payroll Savings Plan to each and 
every Federal employee. I know you will 
carry out this responsibility with your 
usual diligence and attention. 

Jummy CarTER 


Development and Military 
Assistance Programs in 
Afghanistan 


Statement by the White House Press 
Secretary. February 22, 1979 


The President has decided to severely 
reduce our development assistance pro- 
gram in Afghanistan below levels pro- 
jected for the fiscal years 1979 and 1980. 
The President has also decided to termi- 
nate a military training program that 
was in the planning stages. These deci- 
sions have been taken in the light of an 
ongoing review of our relations with 
Afghanistan and the policies with that 
government. Only small developmental 
assistance programs that are already 
underway and that address the needs of 
the least privileged sectors of Afghan so- 
ciety will continue. 

NOTE: Press Secretary Jody Powell read the 
statement at 11:40 a.m. to reporters as- 


sembled in the Briefing Room at the White 
House. 
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Foreign Policy Conference for 
Editors and Broadcasters 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer Session. 
February 22, 1979 


U.S. Foreicn Poricy 


Tue Preswenr. Before I take your ques- 
tions this afternoon, I’d like to give you 
some of my own thoughts about the uses 
of American power in a changing and 
sometimes turbulent world. Recent 
events, particularly in Iran and Southeast 
Asia, have touched off a national debate 
about what America’s role should be in 
dealing with turbulence, and in trying to 
guide inevitable change. 

We've been going through debates like 
this ever since our first President served, 
George Washington, whose birthday this 
happens to be. 

Looking back over the last several 
years, particularly the last 2 years, I’ve 
been struck by the increasing complexity, 
however, of international affairs. I’m en- 
couraged by what I judge to be a willing- 
ness on behalf of the American people to 
attempt to understand complex issues, not 
to oversimplify them, and to support 
policies and decisions that basically and 
openly address these complex issues re- 
sponsibly and realistically. 

Of course, there has never been any 
change in America’s determination or our 
willingness to maintain a strong military 
capability, or to promote the economic 
health and vitality of our country, or to 
deal with and enhance the political and 
moral strength of our Nation. Those com- 
mitments have always been constant and 
unswerving. But we must also see issues 
that are complex very clearly. And we 
must devise intelligent and thoughtful re- 
sponses to them. 

Neither of the two events that have 
been so newsworthy the last few weeks— 
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turmoil in Iran, the conflict in Southeast 
Asia—were of our own making. But both 
events place great demands “on me as 
President and on our ability to define and 
to act upen the true interests of the 
American people. And there are likely to 
be many more events like this in the 
future. 

As the world becomes more complex, 
it’s more important than ever before that 
we do not oversimplify events abroad. Bad 
analysis inevitably leads to bad policy. In- 
stead, we need to be aware of the deep 
historical forces at work in other coun- 
tries. We need to be well informed. The 
revolution in Iran, for example, is a 
product of Iranian social, political, eco- 
nomic, religious factors, all intertwined. 
To ignore these realities or fail to under- 
stand them would lead us into taking ac- 
tions that might be ineffective or irrele- 
vant or even dangerous. 

But in addition to understanding the 
complexity of individual nations, we must 
also understand how changes taking place 
in those nations can affect the future, both 
of that particular region, the entire world, 
and especially my responsibility, the 
United States of America. 

We need to resist two temptations: to 
see all change as inevitably against the 
interests of the United States, as kind of 
a loss for us or a victory for them; or to 
imagine that what happens in a country 
like Iran will not have consequences for 
us and for other regions as well. We need 
to see what is happening not in terms of 
simplistic colors, black and white, but in 
more subtle shades; not as isolated events, 
but often as part of sweeping currents that 
have broad significance. 

At this moment there is turmoil or 
change in various countries from one end 
of the Indian Ocean to the other; some 
turmoil as in Indochina is the product of 
age-old enmities, inflamed by rivalries for 
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influence by conflicting forces. Stability 
in some other countries is being shaken by 
the processes of modernization, the search 
for national significance, or the desire to 
fulfill legitimate human hopes and hu- 
man aspirations. 

For us in the United States, change it- 
self is not the enemy. Our concern is two- 
fold. We must work to dampen conflict, 
to maintain peace, and we must make 
clear that it’s dangerous for outside pow- 
ers to try to exploit for their own selfish 
benefits this inevitable turmoil. That kind 
of exploitation can damage not only the 
integrity and independence of the nations 
that happen to be in a transition phase, 
but also can damage the effort to build 
a more secure and a more peaceful world 
for us all. 

Let me repeat what I said at Georgia 
Tech earlier this week: In the Middle 
East, in Southeast Asia, and elsewhere in 
the world, we will stand by our friends. 
We will honor our commitments, and we 
will protect the vital interests of the 
United States. 

The United States continues to be the 
most powerful nation on Earth—amilitar- 
ily, economically, and politically. And I’m 
committed to preserving and even en- 
hancing that power, not for its own sake, 
but for the sake of the values and the 
ideals of our Nation. We will make re- 
sponsible use of that power where our in- 
terests are directly involved or where we 
can help to create conditions for peace 
and for the independent development of 
other nations and for the realization of 
the hopes of human beings who live there. 

We have forces in readiness, as you well 
know, which we will use if necessary. I 
hope that that need will never rise. I am 
proud that no member of the Armed 
Forces of our country has had to give his 
life in combat during my administration. 
And I’m determined to do all in my 
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power to keep this precious peace. But let 
there be no mistake, our will and our 
determination are firm; our commitment 
to protecting our vital interest is unshak- 
able. We must, therefore, be very clear 
about where our true interests lie. 

In Iran, our interest is to see its people 
independent, able to develop, according 
to their own design, free from outside 
interference either by us or from any 
other power. In Southeast Asia, our in- 
terest is to promote peace and the with- 
drawal of outside forces and not to be- 
come embroiled in conflict among Asian 
Communist nations. And, in general, our 
interest is to promote the health and the 
development of individual societies, not 
to a pattern cut exactly like ours in the 
United States, but tailored rather to the 
hopes and the needs and the desires of 
the peoples involved. 

To these ends we will broaden our co- 
operation with our friends in the Middle 
East and Southeast Asia, supporting their 
efforts to maintain national stability and 
independence. We’ll consult closely with 
Congress to determine the need for addi- 
tional military aid in this troubled region 
of the Middle East, to be used where it 
can be most effective. And we have called 
and will call on our allies to help when- 
ever they can or will, working in partner- 
ship with us. 

We are working hard for peace be- 
twecn Israel and her neighbors and also 
in other troubled areas of the world. In 
the future, I feel sure we will find de- 
mands on the United States to be increas- 
ing and not diminishing. We continue to 
bear the burdens of maintaining a strong 
defense, of supporting traditional allies 
who depend upon us, and working to re- 
duce the spread of conventional and 
nuclear weapons. 

But we also face a twilight world of 
change and sometimes of turmoil. We 
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will increasingly be called upon to deal 
with events that do not represent basic 
challenges to our security, but still which 
require the responsible use of American 
influence and American power. 

We have the strength and the will to 
act where need be, and I’m confident 
that as a nation we have the wisdom to 
act wisely. 

That’s my responsibility in brief terms, 
a responsibility which you share with me. 

Now, I’d like to answer any questions 
that you might have for a few minutes. 


QUESTIONS 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Croskery, 
from Cincinnati. I’d like to know what 
we’re going to do to ensure the stability 
of small oil-producing states in the Mid- 
dle East during this time of instability in 
that part of the world? 

Tue Presivent. I’ve just sent Secre- 
tary of Defense Brown into that region, 
as you know, to meet with the leaders of 
four nations: Saudi Arabia, Jordan, 
Egypt, and Israel. We have the top of- 
ficials of Oman here consulting this last 
few days with Secretary Vance. And in 
the Emirates, in Bahrain, and other small 
countries we’ve assured them that our 
influence, our power as a nation will be 
used to preserve the basic security of that 
region free from any outside political or 
military power. 

We are trying to bring them together in 
a spirit of peace and harmony and a rec- 
ognition that their own national inde- 
pendence ought to be preserved by them 
and also preserved by us. 

As I said in my brief remarks earlier, 
I am consulting with the Congress now, 
based on the reports that Harold Brown 
brought back, about how we might in- 
crease to some degree our military assist- 
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ance efforts for those small countries that 
feel insecure, so that through their own 
strength they might feel better able to 
withstand any internal and outside dis- 
turbances that are unwarranted. 


There are some nations that provide 
major stabilizing efforts. Egypt is a strong, 
powerful nation in the Arab world; 
Israel’s strength is part of our own secu- 
rity. Iran, we hope and pray, in the future 
will still be a factor for stability in their 
region—in a different character, ob- 
viously, than it was under the Shah, but 
we hope will be independent and deter- 
mined to maintain kind of a rock of 
stability in that region, impervious to out- 
side influence and attack. 

So, [I'd say, working with individual 
nations, working collectively to reduce 
tensions among them and making sure 
they have adequate military capabilities 
and using our own influence to prevent 
some major outside power from having 
an inordinate influence—those are some 
of the things that we can do. 

The last one, obviously, is to try to 
bring some peace between Israel and her 
own neighbors. I think if the Arab world, 
in a united way, working with us, perhaps 
with Israel in a peaceful pursuit, could 
face any outside disturbance rather than 
to focus their animosity, as it has been in 
the past, on Israel, it would certainly be 
a very stabilizing factor. 

We derive great benefit from free ac- 
cess to oil from that region. Some of our 
allies and friends in Europe and Japan 
rely much more heavily, and we are try- 
ing to get them to use their own influence 
to parallel ours in maintaining the inde- 
pendence of individual nations and the 
stability therein. 

There are a few instances in that re- 
gion where economic aid, either through 
direct grants, which are fairly rare, or 


through guaranteed loans on a multilat- 
eral basis or through international lend- 
ing institutions can also help. That’s kind 
of a gamut of things that we explore and 
use with varying degrees of priority and 
emphasis. 


EGYPTIAN-ISRAELI PEACE NEGOTIATIONS 


Q. Mr. President, many observers of 
the Middle Eastern situation believe that 
the failure of Egypt and Israel to sign the 
Camp David agreements as originally 
conceived this fall, and, in fact, the sub- 
sequent delays in signing any agreement, 
are directly related to the lack of pressure 
by the United States not on Israel and 
Egypt, but on Jordan and Saudi Arabia 
to join the talks or at least to lend sup- 
port to the negotiating process. Would 
you please comment on this? 

Tue Presipent. Well, I think in a 
spirit of complete candor we have ap- 
proached our limit on legitimate influ- 
ence, perhaps even pressure in a proper 
way, on the countries in that entire region 
to support the Camp David accords and 
to participate in future discussions. 

We have sent delegations to Jordan, to 
Saudi Arabia, even this past week, to en- 
courage their tacit or public or active sup- 
port of these accords. And I’ve used my 
own personal influence to a maximum 
degree within the bounds of propriety in 
the same pursuit. 

As you know, my own involvement in 
the Camp David negotiations has been 
substantial. There is no other single item 
that has addressed my attention as Presi- 
dent on which I’ve spent more time, more 
effort, more study, more prayer than to 
bring peace between Israel and her neigh- 
bors. We believe the Camp David accords 
are a very firm and well-advised founda- 
tion on which to predicate, first of all, an 
agreement between Israel and Egypt, 
combined with a comprehensive settle- 
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ment as part of the same procedure that 
relates to Israel and her neighbors. And 
whatever we can do—to use the word 
again—within the bounds of propriety, 
recognizing the independence of other 
nations, we have done, are doing, and 
will do to bring about peace between Is- 
rael and her neighbors. 


PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


Q. Mr. President, if the Soviet troops 
decide to help Vietnam in their struggle, 
how will this affect normalization and the 
Taiwan question, which is also being 
questioned as to its defenses? 

Tue Present. The normalization of 
relations between our country and the 
People’s Republic of China is an accom- 
plished fact. It will not be affected one 
way or the other by combat among the 
Asian Communist countries. We have 
used every bit of influence that we could 
with Vietnam, with China, with the So- 
viet Union to bring about a withdrawal 
of attacking forces whenever they’ve 
crossed an international border, and to 
bring about an end to combat there. 


My hope is that this combat will rap- 
idly be concluded. And even today we 
introduced to the United Nations a re- 
quest for a complete analysis or debate 
of this question calling upon Vietnam to 
withdraw their troops after they have in- 
vaded Kampuchea, and also calling upon 
China to withdraw her troops from Viet- 
nam. 

But I would say that the recognition 
of the Peking government as the Govern- 
ment of China is already an accomplished 
fact and will not be abrogated, nor will 
there be any interference with it. 


U.S. FOREIGN POLICY 


Q. Mr. President, some columnists and 
commentators have come to regard the 
implementation of your foreign policy as 
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a failure. They point specifically to the 
lack of a clear direction, a steady course. 
Aside from those areas covered in your 
opening remarks, what do you think has 
created that perception? Do you think it’s 
possible that you yourself may have con- 
tributed to that problem? [Laughter] 

Tue Preswwent. I think that this alle- 
gation is to be anticipated. It’s not unex- 
pected for us. 

There is a marshaling of public sup- 
port in almost every instance when a 
President takes forceful action at a time 
when our Nation’s security itself is endan- 
gered—obviously, in time of a war. When 
people feel that our Nation’s security is 
challenged, there’s a patriotic response to 
a President in a time of forceful action. 
It’s not quite so easy to marshal over- 
whelming, enthusiastic, dedicated sup- 
port in a time when a President’s been 
able to search out a path and maintain 
peace. But I hope that that will be my 
achievement throughout the rest of my 
term. 

In retrospect, I can’t see that we should 
have done anything differently in the 
basic questions from what we have done. 
We have had some notable challenges. 

I think that on a worldwide basis we’ve 
increased our friendships substantially 
with nations that are emerging as leaders. 
We have greatly repaired the dispirited 
nature and the relative weakness of 
NATO. I think there’s now a renewed 
commitment to the strength of our alli- 
ance there. 


Our relationships with Australia, New 
Zealand in the ANZUS agreement are 
very strong. For the first time in my life- 
time, as a matter of fact, we now have 
better relationships with the three lead- 
ing Asian countries than do the Soviet 
Union leaders, that is, India, Japan, and 
the People’s Republic of China. 

We’ve injected ourselves, I think, in a 
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well-advised way in trying to resolve dis- 
putes among nations that might erupt 
into a broader conflict. I have just cov- 
ered the part of my effort in the Mideast. 
We’ve tried to bring peace to Cyprus. 
We’ve worked with the British, trying to 
resolve the problems in Rhodesia, to give 
majority rule, a democratic government 
there, to end the racial discrimination 
that has existed. 

We've worked very closely with four 
other major allies—Canada, France, 
West Germany, Britain—to bring about 
majority rule and independence of Nam- 
ibia. And in other areas of the world we’ve 
tried to add our influence whenever we 
could in a constructive way to ensure sta- 
bility, peace, and the realization of legiti- 
mate aspirations of people who are in- 
volved. 

And the fact that we haven’t a crisis, 
that we haven’t had to go to war, that we 
have been successful in maintaining 
peace, I think is an achievement. 

But it hasn’t required, yet, and I hope 
never, a demonstration of courage on my 
part to call out the Armed Forces or to 
participate in an armed attack against 
other people. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


Q. Mr. President, Secretary of Defense 
Brown has just returned from the Middle 
East, and it’s reported that Egyptian 
President Anwar Sadat, concerned about 
the role of the Palestinians in Iran, is in- 
terested in becoming the region’s police- 
man—which is how some newspapers are 
describing it—in return for heavy in- 
fusions of U.S. weapons. What's the like- 
lihood for this? 

And, also, Sadat has said that he would 
not use the equipment in conflict with 
Israel, but how can we be sure that if he’s 
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called upon by his Arab brothers to fight 
Israel that he wouldn’t use it? 

Tue Presiwent. I think Sadat has 
demonstrated in a very dramatic way, and 
also a consistent way in the last few years, 
his peaceful intentions toward Israel. His 
trip to Jerusalem, his participation, suc- 
cessfully, in the Camp David negotiations, 
I think, is proof of his good intentions to- 
ward having peaceful relations with 
Israel. 

As you probably know, Israel* is a very 
powerful element in the Arab world, eco- 
nomically; their population is very great; 
their military strength is great, compared 
to many other countries. And I think they 
can be a legitimate stabilizing force. They 
now have five divisions or more on the 
eastern side of the Suez confronting 
Israel. Part of the Camp David accords, 
part of the negotiated points that have al- 
ready been concluded on the Sinai agree- 
ment would call for the withdrawal of 
these forces. They would perhaps never 
be used. But at least any entity that 
threatened to attack another country in 
the Mideast would be faced with the 
prospect that those Egyptian forces might 
very well be used to preserve the peace. 
I’m not predicting that this would hap- 
pen, but the potential would be there for 
Egypt to help to protect relatively de- 
fenseless other Arab countries or to pre- 
serve peace in the Mideast. 

I don’t want to try to comment on any 
nation being a policeman for the region 
nor for the world. I think that’s a very 
serious mistake. 

There obviously have been requests 
made by many nations around the world 
for military or economic assistance that 
is in excess of what our Nation could pro- 
vide. That situation might apply to the 


*The President meant to say Egypt. [Printed 
in the transcript.] 
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request that President Sadat has recently 
made. But he certainly wouldn’t be 
unique in that respect. 

As you know, the two nations that re- 
ceive the most aid from our country at 
this time, and for many years in the past, 
has been Israel and Egypt. And I think 
that the greatest single step we could take 
to preserving stability and peace in the 
Mideast, although it might be unpopular 
with some other Arab countries, would be 
a peace treaty between Israel and Egypt. 
That’s our top priority, and we’ll con- 
tinue with that pursuit. 


U.S.-SOVIET RELATIONS 


Q. Mr. President, Gary Schuster from 
the Detroit News. How strained is the re- 
lationship now between the United States 
and Russia because of the recent events 
in Afghanistan, Iran, Rhodesia, and Viet- 
nam? And, two, how does that strain, if 
there is any, translate into how easily the 
Senate might accept a SALT agreement, 
if and when it gets there? 

THE Preswent. I think it’s inevitable 
for the foreseeable future that we will 
have competition with the Soviet Union 
for influence in nations who are either un- 
aligned or who don’t want to be com- 
pletely under the domination of any other 
country. We have no desire to dominate 
another nation. But we would like to see 
each nation be independent, to be at 
peace, and to see the legitimate aspira- 
tions of those people be realized. 

There have been changes made in the 
last 15 years or less that affect both our 
countries. I think it is true that in Af- 
ghanistan, a Communist nation* was re- 


*What the President meant to say was that 
the regime in Afghanistan, a nation under So- 
viet influence, was replaced by a regime more 
closely aligned with the Soviet Union. [White 
House Press Office correction.] 
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placed by another Communist regime 
more closely aligned with the Soviet Un- 
ion. Angola, it was completely under the 
domination and influence of the Soviet 
Union. And perhaps Cuba is now reach- 
ing out feelers or a hand of friendship to 
some of the Western nations. I think the 
same thing might apply to Mozambique, 
Tanzania. 

This, I think, is a normal evolutionary 
process. In the past under Mrs. Gandhi, 
India was very closely aligned with the 
Soviet Union. Their relationships with 
our country were strained. I would say 
that under Prime Minister Desai this has 
changed considerably. It wasn’t too long 
ago that China and the Soviet Union were 
the closest of political and military allies. 
Now China has normal relationships with 
us and are very sharply estranged from 
the Soviet Union. 


In the past, Egypt, the most powerful 
Arab nation, was an ally almost exclu- 
sively with the Soviet Union. Now they 
have an equally close friendship with us 
and are estranged from the Soviet Union. 
I think NATO in the past, immediately 
following the Vietnam war, was weak- 
ened. I know that some of our great 
Members of Congress, Mike Mansfield 
was calling for the withdrawal of all U.S. 
troops from Europe. Now I think 
there’s been a revitalization of NATO, a 
strengthening of our alliance there which 
is very crucial to our own security. 

I think, in balance, the trends in the 
last number of years have not been ad- 
verse to our country. But it’s easy to single 
out one or two individual places like Af- 
ghanistan where those trends have been 
against our best interests. The point I’m 
trying to make is that the fluidity of this 
situation over a period of years is inevi- 
table, and we can’t freeze the world situa- 
tion at any particular time or any partic- 
ular region or country where it might be 
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temporarily or historically to our advan- 
tage. . 

And we cannot say to the Soviet Union, 
“Unless all Cuban troops are removed 
from Angola we will never sign a SALT 
agreement with you.” 

Our negotiating of the SALT treaty 
has been in the best interest of the United 
States. It’s in our best security interests. 
It lays a basis for enhanced prospects for 
peace. It gives us greater flexibility to use 
our conventional forces to carry out the 
purposes of our Nation that I recently, 
last few minutes ago, described to you. 

I think every potential altercation or 
difference or competition with the Soviet 
Union in a troubled region of the world— 
and, as I say, these are inevitable—would 
be greatly exacerbated if we fail to con- 
clude a SALT agreement or if we, on our 
own, refuse to negotiate with the Soviet 
Union to bring about a lessening of de- 
pendence upon nuclear weapons. 

I consider the SALT treaty to be well 
negotiated in its present form, approach- 
ing a conclusion, I hope, in the best in- 
terests of our country standing on its own. 
And we could not permit the Soviet 
Union to say to us, “Unless you withdraw 
all your troops from South Korea, unless 
you reduce your military strength in 
NATO, unless you sever your relation- 
ships with Egypt, unless you permit us to 
come into the Mideast situation as a full 
negotiating partner, we will not sign a 
SALT agreement.” We would consider 
that to be an absolutely unwarranted in- 
trusion on the freedom of our country to 
make our own decisions based on what’s 
best for our people. 

And I think for us to claim that we 
can demand the same sort of restraint on 
the part of the Soviets as a prerequisite 
to the conclusion of a SALT agreement, 
that we consider it to be in our own best 
interest, is unwarranted and ill-advised 
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and, obviously, unacceptable to them or 
in our own best interests. 

So, obviously, we will have to cooper- 
ate with the Soviets whenever we can, to 
lessen tensions, to cooperate on trade, to 
try to detect common purpose where we 
can cooperate, to conclude agreements 
that might lessen tension and improve the 
possibility for peace. At the same time, 
we will compete with the Soviet Union 
when we have differences with the fullest 
confidence that we will continue to be 
successful. 

And I think those two ideas are not 
incompatible for a strong, secure, able, 
confident, enlightened nation like the 
United States. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 2:10 p.m. in the 
Loy Henderson Conference Room at the De- 
partment of State. 


National Caucus on the 
Black Aged 


Remarks at a White House Luncheon 
Honoring Recipients of the Organization’s 
Living Legacy Awards. February 23, 1979 


Well, I’ve had the privilege, which has 
not been the good fortune of many 
Americans, to be introduced twice in the 
same day by Aaron Henry, and I appre- 
ciate that. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Na- 
tional Caucus on Black Aged, it’s really an 
honor for me as President of our Nation 
to participate in a ceremony, a social 
event, a gathering which indeed is un- 
precedented in the history of the White 
House. 

I’ve looked with great care at the name 
of this organization—Aaron Henry has 
not let me forget it—since I’ve been Presi- 
dent. And we’re delighted to have a 
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chance to be the hosts for an inspiring 
occasion like this one. 

I notice there are a couple of words 
that I would change if I were naming the 
organization again. I think “national” is 
really a little too narrow in scope. If there 
ever was an event that has international 
overtones, I would say it is this one. Be- 
cause distinguished black Americans have 
not only been an inspiration to the people 
of the United States of America, they 
have set an example of leadership, dedi- 
cation, courage, and achievement that’s 
an inspiration throughout the world. 

And the word “aged’’ to me seems a 
little inappropriate as I look around at 
the list of the honorees today. Maybe if it 
has to start with “a,” maybe “ambi- 
tious’ —{laughter|—or maybe “aspiring” 
or at least “ageless,” because I can’t 
imagine anyone looking on Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Sr., or Jesse Owens or Roy 
Wilkins or Gus Hawkins, and thinking 
about the word “aged,” because they 
have shown us that there is no age limit 
on achievement and inspiration and dedi- 
cation. And every person who’s being 
honored here today is indeed a notable 
citizen of our country whose own life’s 
events and accomplishments far exceed 
their own circle of friends and personal 
acquaintances. 

I would like to introduce each person 
individually who’s being honored here to- 
day. As you well know, each one is worthy 
of a very extensive biographical descrip- 
tion. But I'll just say a very few words 
about each one, not doing anyone justice, 
but letting them bask in the glory of the 
fellowship which they enjoy, because as 
they look around and see the others who 
are being honored, that in itself is a great 
honor indeed. 

I'd like to begin my presentation with 
a man who has joined me in the last 2 
years, since I’ve been President, as a great 
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and distinguished leader of the Congress, 
a man who’s being honored today because 
of his accomplishments in one of the most 
aged professions, and that is politics, a 
man who is a Democratic Congressman 
from Los Angeles whose name has been 
associated with notable achievements in 
congressional history, who’s been active 
in California politics up until the time he 
was elected to the Congress in 1962. He’s 
an original native of Louisiana, and I 
would like to introduce to you one of 
our distinguished honorees, Augustus 
Hawkins. 

Another very famous person who can’t 
be with us today, who is ill, has been 
known by Americans of every race and 
creed because of her achievements in the 
field of literature. Ms. Margaret Walker 
Alexander, prominent poet, novelist, na- 
tive of Birmingham, Alabama, her poetry 
includes: “Prophets for a New Day,” 
“October Journey,” and her very famous 
novel, “Jubilee.” 

And Id like to recognize her in her 
absence and ask you to give her a round 
of applause, even though she isn’t here. 

The next person I’d like to recognize is 
Ms. Septima Poinsettia Clark, in the 
field of human services. She’s a promi- 
nent educator. 


Ms. Clark, just stay standing for a few 
minutes. I just want to say a few more 
words while you’re standing. Let every- 
body look at you. [Laughter.] 

She did her graduate work at Hampton 
University. She taught in the Charleston, 
South Carolina, schools, and she exempli- 
fies, as do many of those who are being 
honored today, a special courage that was 
required when she spoke out so courage- 
ously for the impetus in the early years of 
the civil rights movement, because she 
was active in demanding civil rights for 
her people. She lost her job and she also 
lost her retirement pay. She’s been active 
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in the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference, and I think she, exemplifies 
not only notable achievement but superb 
courage in public service. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Malvin Goode, in the field of com- 
munications. Would you please stand? 


Nowadays we see many black commen- 
tators on television, many black per- 
formers in the public arts. We hear many 
black voices on the radio, giving a bal- 
anced tone to the report of public events 
in our country. But this honoree has 
served superbly for a long period of years. 

He was a pioneer in news broadcasting, 
prominent news broadcaster for ABC, 
and also a United Nations correspondent 
for ABC, originally a native of Virginia. 
And he’s brought a balanced analysis and 
accurate reporting of the news, the 
understanding of human events, not only 
in our country but internationally. 


And I want to express my deep thanks 
to you for what you’ve meant for our 
country, Mr. Goode. 

Dr. Montague Cobb. I think everyone 
knows the importance, not only in the 
present time but especially in past years, 
to have superb professional training in 
the service of black people when adequate 
education opportunities, adequate social 
services, adequate medical care was not 
available, when it required a special de- 
gree of dedication because of the 
extremely burdensome responsibilities, 
because of the small number of highly 
professional trained Americans to serve 
so many people for each one of those 
professionals. 

We also know how difficult it must have 
been at the time, when one was a student, 
to get a doctorate in medicine. In the field 
of science and health, Dr. Cobb, a medi- 
cal doctor, a medical educator, an editor, 
a professor of anatomy at one of our great 
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medical schools, Howard University, a 
native of Washington, D.C. 

On behalf of the people of the United 
States, Dr. Cobb, I thank you. 

Reverend Dr. Gloster Current, a man 
who, when he stands, brings a lot of smiles 
on the faces of people who know him. A 
bright, invigorating personality, a great 
sense of humor, a natural leader, active 
in the NAACP since its early days, a 
native of Indianapolis, he has been a re- 
ligious leader througout his adult life, has 
never even known the definition of the 
word “retirement,” Bishop, New York 
Conference of the United Methodist 
Church. 

Reverend Dr. Current, congratulations 
to you and my best wishes and thanks. 

It would be difficult for me to single 
out any special person in this group, but 
if I had to single someone out, I think 
most of you could guess who it would be. 
And I would like to ask Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Sr., to stand. And remain standing, 
please. [Laughter] 

I look on Dr. King not only from the 
perspective of a distinguished American 
honored by a President, but I look on him 
in many ways as a son would look on a 
father. He’s a native of my State, and I 
have observed him and his most distin- 
guished family being a beaconlight of 
truth and integrity, of distinguished 
service, of inspiration to me, to many 
others in this country, and indeed 
throughout the world. 

I believe that in honoring a Methodist 
bishop, a Baptist preacher, that almost 
everyone, whether black or white, sees 
very clearly that the proper melding of 
deep religious conviction and leadership 
combined with the service of the down- 
trodden, sometimes the despised, the poor, 
the suffering, has been melded never so 
adequately in history, with the exception 
of the life of Christ, than it has in the 
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black civil rights movement of recent 
years. 

When it was impossible for a black 
voice to be heard clearly in the South, in 
a courtroom or a courthouse or even a 
public school, the black churches were a 
haven for liberty. The black colleges sup- 
ported by churches were the origin of the 
development of high intelligence and 
dedication. And the organizational struc- 
ture that resulted in this dramatic change 
in our Nation for all citizens originated in 
the deep, dedicated, unselfish service of 
the religious leaders. 

Dr. King, as you know, is the pastor of 
Ebenezer Baptist Church in Atlanta, 
where I have been many times. His family 
has suffered more than it should, but in 
the suffering has produced martyrs whose 
influence has been explosive in affecting 
the lives of other people. He is one of the 
founders of the NAACP; his son, the 
leader of the Southern Christian Leader- 
ship Conference. 

And I’m honored and our Nation is 
honored by the family of Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Sr., and by his own personal 
achievements, which have been an in- 
spiration to his wife, his children, his 
many blood relatives, and those of us, 
like myself, who consider ourselves also to 
be part of his family. 

In the performing arts, I’d like to recog- 
nize Ms. Dorothy Maynor. 

The South is well represented here to- 
day. Ms. Maynor is a concert singer from 
Norfolk, Virginia, world famous, dis- 
covered by Mr. Koussevitsky in 1939. She 
sang in concerts more than 25 years all 
over the world. Sometimes she was per- 
mitted to sing in foreign countries when 
it was very difficult for her to find a stage 
or an audience where she could demon- 
strate her superb ability here in her own 
country. This took a special dedication 
and an extraordinary talent to overcome 
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the obstacles that were placed in her path. 
When she retired from her full-time serv- 
ice to humanity as a superb performer, 
she founded the Harlem School of Arts to 
aid young Americans, and in every aspect 
of life, hers has been admirable. 

And I express to you, Ms. Maynor, my 
congratulations, my thanks, and my love. 

I guess it’s impossible for a son to have 
two fathers, but I’d like to ask Dr. Ben- 
jamin Mays to stand. 

One of the greatest educators this Na- 
tion ever produced. He didn’t have to be 
a full-time preacher to preach. [Laughter] 
And he produced, through his inspira- 
tional leadership, wisdom, confidence in 
struggling young black Americans, lead- 
ers that indeed have inspired us and have 
been a great satisfaction to him as well; 
still very active in his commitment to the 
preservation of the character and the 
quality and the service of the predomi- 
nantly black colleges, the historical black 
colleges and universities of our country. 

The Atlanta University complex was 
the center for wisdom, judgment, and in- 
fluence in the times when those attributes 
were difficult to find for a black Ameri- 
can. And Dr. Mays represents these high 
ideals as well as anyone I have ever 
known. He’s a past president of More- 
house College. I’m one of the distin- 
guished honorary alumni of Morehouse. 
And as I always say, I may be the first 
alumni of Morehouse to be President, but 
I’m sure I won’t be the last one. 

As you know, he’s presently the presi- 
dent emeritus of Morehouse and also is 
the president of the United Negro College 
Fund. This fund itself has not only kept 
the great black colleges alive, but through 
its own fund-raising efforts and educa- 
tional programs, it has acquainted many 
distinguished white American leaders 
with the superb accomplishments of black 
students, black educators, and other 
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black Americans who have performed in 
their own lives so well. J 

He’s a native of South Carolina, but 
we claim him from Georgia. And, Dr. 
Mays, I thank you on behalf of the 220 
million Americans who've benefited from 
your life’s service, and I urge you, as 
President, not to ever let that service ter- 
minate, nor be lessened in any degree, and 
I’m sure you will answer my request. Con- 
gratulations to you. 

I don’t believe that Mrs. Rosa Parks 
has arrived yet. She was trying to get here. 
I presume that she’s traveling this time 
by airplane. [Laughter] 

Recently at the Black Caucus banquet 
I had the honor and pleasure of calling 
her up to the stage to put my arms around 
her and to let her know in front of several 
thousand people the debt that our Nation 
owes to her. 

Most of the people that I’ve mentioned 
this afternoon have been highly trained. 
They were college graduates with masters 
or doctors degrees, highly specializing in 
education or the arts or religion. Rosa 
Parks was apparently an average citizen. 
I doubt if she could have expressed in 
as eloquent terms the aspirations of black 
Americans nearly so well as Dr. Benjamin 
Mays, nor Dr. Martin Luther King, Sr., 
or many of you, but in a quiet way, she 
let her own influence be felt in a far 
greater degree than many who had op- 
portunities far exceeding her own. 

She had a certain degree of intelligence 
and integrity, yes. But she had a superb 
degree of courage. And knowing the deep 
South as I do—Americus, Georgia; Al- 
bany, Georgia; Montgomery, Alabama; 
Birmingham, Alabama; parts of South 
Carolina, Mississippi—and looking back 
20, 25 years, the courage that she showed 
is truly overwhelming. And I know that 
all of you realize that it was her insistence 
that she would show the rights of black 
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Americans in an understandable way, a 
simple way, that aroused a nation even- 
tually to accept those rights as a part of 
American life, and to correct ancient dis- 
criminatory actions even under the guise 
of American law. And I wish she was 
here, but in 1955, she took one small step 
that led to a revolution in our country. 

She’s a native of Alabama, the former 
State secretary of the Alabama NAACP, 
and a woman who’s an inspiration to us 
all. And I would like again to express 
my thanks to her, my congratulations to 
her, and a recognition, as President, of 
what she’s achieved for our country. She’s 
indeed in her own way a great states- 
woman of the United States. Thank you 
very much. 

Another honoree who couldn’t be here 
today is A. Phillip Randolph, represent- 
ing the labor movement. But Bayard 
Rustin is here to represent Mr. Randolph. 

I think that throughout the earliest 
days, even before the time when Rosa 
Parks or Martin Luther King, Jr., were 
famous, there was a sense throughout our 
Nation that A. Phillip Randolph stood 
for higher aspirations and equality of 
black Americans. He organized the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters in 
1925. He was the vice president of the 
AFL-CIO, organized the first March on 
Washington For Civil Rights in 1941. 

He’s a native of Florida. This year he’s 
90 years old. And I think that those who 
came later obviously saw him as having 
set a courageous example to be emulated. 
And Bayard, I hope that you will extend 
to Mr. Randolph my appreciation, recog- 
nition, and my friendship for the superb 
leadership that he gave many of those 
others who are being honored here in the 
White House this afternoon. 


In Government, it’s been indeed rare 
when a black American could become a 
member of the Cabinet of a President of 
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the United States. And Id like to ask 
Dr. Robert Weaver to stand, if you will. 

Dr. Weaver has been an innovator. 
He’s been a credit to our country in every 
sense of the word, in every job that’s been 
assigned to him. He’s an economist, an 
educator, and a superb public adminis- 
trator. He’s professor of urban affairs at 
Hunter College, a native of Washington, 
D.C., former Secretary of the Housing 
and Urban Development Department, 
and an inspiration to many of us, Dr. 
Weaver, who presently serve in the Fed- 
eral Government. Thank you very much 
for your notable achievements. 

Did Mr. Asa Spaulding arrive? Asa, 
you had me concerned. 

He’s being recognized for his achieve- 
ments in business. He’s a native of North 
Carolina. He’s president of the North 
Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and his extensive public service is 
exemplified by his willingness to perform 
superbly on the board of trustees of How- 
ard University. And as all of you know, in 
his position of leadership in his own State 
and throughout the South, he’s been a 
strong, active supporter and has added the 
financial strength and the prominence of 
his own achievements to the success of 
many of those who struggled to give black 
Americans their long overdue civil rights. 

And I want to thank Mr. Spaulding 
and congratulate you, Mr. Spaulding, this 
afternoon. 

Dr. Charles Wesley. Again, a man who 
combines the great achievements of a 
wonderful intellect in several realms of 
life, as an author, historian, educator, as 
a presiding elder in the AME Church, 
Dr. Wesley has indeed shaped the reali- 
zation of Americans of the wonderful 
achievement of black citizens whose own 
lives’ meaning might very well have been 
overlooked or ignored. He’s a retired 
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president of Central State University, 
Wilberforce, Ohio; he’s pastor and pre- 
siding elder of the AME Church, and the 
author of books on black history; native 
of Louisville, Kentucky. 

And I thank you, express my admira- 
tion and my congratulations to you, Dr. 
Charles Wesley. 


Mr. James Van Derzee? Just hold your 
hand up and we’ll applaud. 


Mr. Van Derzee represents the fine arts 
category. He’s the dean emeritus of black 
photographers in America. He’s a person 
who shaped the attitudes and opinions 
and aroused the support of deprived, 
needy black Americans who lived in Har- 
lem. He recorded on film in the most 
superlative way the lives of Afro-Ameri- 
cans who lived in urban centers where 


life’s deprivations are sometimes over- 
looked. 


He received the American Society of 
Magazine Photographers Award for an 
exhibit called “Harlem On My Mind” at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 1969. 
I don’t think that Mr. Van Derzee would 
object to my saying that he’s this year 93 
years old. He’s a native of Massachusetts 
and has honored us by his presence. Con- 
gratulations to you. 


How many of you remember 1936? 
[Laughter] I’ve already been told that 
some of you were married in 1936, and 
if anyone asked me before this day, 
“What do you remember about 1936?”, 
I would have said that the achievements 
of a black American athlete inspired the 
world. And I would like to ask Jesse 
Owens to stand. 


Nineteen hundred and thirty-six was 
the year when Hitler was spouting the 
philosophy of racial superiority. The 
Olympics were being held in Germany, 
and it was a time in our own country 
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when it was difficult for black athletic 
ability to be adequately recognized. There 
were no professional black baseball players 
in the American and National Leagues; 
professional teams excluded our own citi- 
zens. But a young man who possibly didn’t 
even realize the superb nature of his own 
capabilities went to the Olympics and per- 
formed in a way that I don’t believe has 
ever been equaled since. 

Jesse Owens is a collegiate track star. 
He was the first athlete to win four gold 
medals in one Olympiad. He’s a native 
of Alabama. And since this superb 
achievement, he has continued in his own 
dedicated but modest way to inspire 
others to reach for greatness. 

And I thank you for what you did for 
us in 1936, and what you’ve done for us 
every year since, and what you will do 
for us in the future, Jesse Owens. Thank 
you very much. 

Now Id like to ask Mr. Roy Wilkins 
to stand, please. If you feel like it, Roy, 
please stay standing. 

I’ve been really pleased today at how 
strong and vigorous and healthy he 
looks—much better than the last time I 
saw him, so he’s being well taken care of. 

On occasion in our country there lives 
a person whose life is one of decency, ded- 
ication, honesty, modesty, and superb 
achievement, who, because of his own in- 
ner convictions, in a quiet fashion, can or- 
ganize, inspire, and lead others. Roy 
Wilkins, as you know, is a long-time ex- 
ecutive secretary of the NAACP. He’s 
been prominent in civil rights activities 
since the earliest days of a viable move- 
ment. 

In times of discouragement and de- 
spair, he never lost his commitment nor 
his dedication nor his confidence that the 
right could ultimately prevail in a so- 
ciety of free men and women. And it’s an 


honor for me, as President, to recognize 
again a man who’s being honored by you 
in the field of civil rights, which has 
touched the life of every person here. 

Roy Wilkins, on behalf of the people of 
our country, I thank you and I congratu- 
late you. 

Let me say in closing I know it’s an 
honor to come to the White House. It’s 
certainly an honor for a President to serve 
here. But in my opinion, today in a special 
way the White House has been honored. 

Many thousands of people throughout 
our country have performed great service 
as black Americans to those who’ve looked 
to you for leadership and to others who 
share with you the privileges of citizenship 
in the greatest nation on Earth. You have 
helped to write history, and you’ve proven 
that the strength of the human spirit can 
achieve excellence, even in the face of 
extraordinary obstacles. You have a living 
legacy that exists in your own physical 
lifetime, and you have a legacy that will 
succeed all of us who are here today. And 
I want you to know that your lives have 
been a model already to many others. 

This is a day of privilege for us to share 
with you this occasion. And it’s a day of 
inspiration to have these potentially un- 
sung heroes recognized in many instances 
perhaps a little bit late, but the correction 
of this mistake by the action of the Na- 
tional Caucus on Black Aged has been a 
very well chosen decision. And my wife, 
Rosalynn, and I, all those who serve in our 
Government are pleased that we could 
be a part of such a wonderful and inspi- 
rational occasion. 


Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 12:45 p.m. on 
the State Floor of the White House. In his 
opening remarks, he referred to Aaron Henry, 
chairman of the National Caucus on the Black 
Aged. 
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International Exchange-of-Persons 
Program 


Message to the Congress Transmitting a 
Report. February 23, 1979 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In response to Section 203 of the For- 
eign Relations Authorization Act (P.L. 
95-426), I take this opportunity to in- 
form you of the Administration’s current 
plans to increase exchange-of-persons ac- 
tivities administered by the International 
Communications Agency (USICA). A 
significant expansion of financial support 
for these activities is contained in the FY 
1980 budget submission for USICA. The 
Administration’s review of the USICA- 
administered cultural and educational ex- 
change programs has also produced an 
agenda of important questions to be ad- 
dressed in the year ahead. I enclose a de- 
tailed report on these matters provided 
to me by the Director of USICA. 

As I stated in my message transmitting 
Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1977: 
“Only by knowing and understanding 
each other’s experiences can we find com- 
mon ground on which we can examine 
and resolve our differences . . . As the 
world becomes more and more interde- 
pendent, such mutual understanding be- 
comes increasingly vital.” Because direct 
personal contact is such an effective and 
lasting form of communication, exchange- 
of-persons activities are fundamental to 
the achievement of these objectives. 

Unfortunately, the vital long-term role 
played by these programs in our interna- 
tional affairs is too often obscured by 
more visible, more immediate, but fre- 
quently less fundamental matters. The re- 
cent administrative reorganization which 
established USICA affords an excellent 
opportunity to reexamine this important 
dimension of our international relations. 
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The reassessment is complex and dif- 
ficult, but nonetheless essential to the de- 
velopment of a sound program. Because 
some critical data will require more time 
to collect, our reassessment will require a 
good deal of work beyond that already ac- 
complished. However, some preliminary 
conclusions are reflected, already, in 
USICA’s plans for FY 1979, its proposed 
budget for FY 1980, and planning levels 
for subsequent years. 

Including domestic and overseas staff 
costs, the USICA FY 1979 budget for ex- 
change programs is approximately $75 
million. The FY 1979 allocation repre- 
sents a program increase of $4,350,000 
over FY 1978. Over sixty percent of the 
increase is allocated to already established 
programs with particular emphasis on 
projects involving African and Middle 
Eastern Countries. Initiatives being fi- 
nanced from increased funds include new 
projects with the People’s Republic of 
China, the Hubert H. Humphrey Fellow- 
ship program, and additional counseling 
services for foreign students seeking ad- 
mission to, or already attending, U.S. 
universities. 

For FY 1980, an additional $4,450,000 
is being proposed for the first full year of 
the Humphrey Fellowship program; an 
increase of $800,000 is being requested to 
extend and improve student counseling 
services; and an additional $350,000 is 
planned for exchanges with China. 

For the period FY 1981-83, annual 
program increases of $5 million are cur- 
rently being projected. The plan, thus, 
calls for a total increase in exchange pro- 
grams of approximately $25 million over 
the period FY 1979-83. For this same 
period, further increases of over $30 mil- 
lion are projected to cover overseas costs 
increases. 

This plan will, of course, be reevaluated 
on an annual basis. Final budget propos- 
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als and areas of priority emphasis will be 
subject to our continuing assessment of 
these programs, as well as to international 
developments and the Administration’s 
over-all budgetary goals. 

Finally, I should like to emphasize the 
Administration’s readiness to work with 
the Congress on strengthening these pro- 
grams. We need your counsel; we wel- 
come your advice; we look forward to 
your support. 

Jummy Carter 
The White House, 
February 23, 1979. 
NOTE: The text of the report, entitled “‘Re- 
port of the Director of the International Com- 
munication Agency to the President on Plans 
for Expansion of the International Exchange- 


of-Persons Program,” was included in the 
White House press release. 


Clothespin Imports 
Proclamation 4640. February 23, 1979 


TEMPORARY QUANTITATIVE LIMITATION 
ON THE IMPORTATION INTO THE 
Unitep StaTEs oF CERTAIN CLOTHES- 
PINS 


By the President of the United States 
A Proclamation 


1. Pursuant to section 201(d) (1) of the 
Trade Act of 1974 (the Trade Act) 
(19 U.S.C. 2251(d)(1)), the United 
States International Trade Commission 
(USITC) on December 12, 1978, re- 
ported to the President (USITC Report 
201-36) the results of its investigation 
under section 201(b) of the Trade Act 
(19 U.S.C. 2251(b)). The USITC de- 
termined that clothespins provided for in 
items 790.05, 790.07, and 790.08 of the 
Tariff Schedules of the United States 
(TSUS) (19 U.S.C. 1202) are being im- 
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ported into the United States in such in- 
creased quantities as to be a substantial 
cause of serious injury to the domestic 
industry producing articles like or directly 
competitive with the imported articles. In 
order to remedy the serious injury to the 
domestic industry that it has found to ex- 
ist, the USITC recommended the impo- 
sition of a 5-year quota on U.S. imports 
of wood and plastic spring-type clothes- 
pins with a dutiable value not over $2.10 
per gross provided for under TSUS item 
790.05. 

2. On February 8, 1979, pursuant to 
section 202(b) (1) of the Trade Act (19 
U.S.C. 2252(b)(1)), and after taking 
into account the considerations specified 
in section 202(c) of the Trade Act (19 
U.S.C. 2252(c)), I determined to rem- 
edy the injury found to exist by the 
USITC through the proclamation of a 
3-year quota on U.S. imports of wood and 
plastic spring-type clothespins with a duti- 
able value not over $1.70 per gross pro- 
vided for under TSUS item 790.05. On 
February 8, 1979, in accordance with 
section 203(b)(1) of the Trade Act (19 
U.S.C. 2253(b) (1) ), I transmitted a re- 
port to the Congress setting forth my de- 
termination and intention to proclaim a 
quota and stating the reasons why my de- 
cision differed from the action recom- 
mended by the USITC. 

3. Section 203(e) (1) of the Trade Act 
(19 U.S.C. 2253(e)(1)) requires that 
import relief be proclaimed and take ef- 
fect within 15 days after the import relief 
determination date. 

4. Pursuant to sections 203(a) (3) and 
203(e) (1) of the Trade Act (19 U.S.C. 
2253(a) (3) and 2253(e) (1) ), I am pro- 
viding import relief through the tempo- 
rary imposition of a quota on U.S. imports 
of wood and plastic spring-type clothes- 
pins with a dutiable value not over $1.70 
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per gross provided for under TSUS item 
790.05. 

5. In accordance with section 203(d) 
(2) of the Trade Act (19 U.S.C. 2253(d) 
(2)), I have determined that the level of 
import relief hereinafter proclaimed pur- 
suant to section 203(a) (3) of the Trade 
Act (19 U.S.C. 2253(a) (3) ), permits the 
importation into the United States of a 
quantity or value of articles which is not 
less than the average annual quantity or 
value of such articles imported into the 
United States in the 73-78 period, which 
I have determined to be the most recent 
representative period for imports of such 
articles. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Jimmy CaRTER, 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, acting under the authority vested in 
me by the Constitution and the statutes of 
the United States, including sections 203 
and 604 of the Trade Act (19 U.S.C. 
2253 and 2483), and in accordance with 
Article XIX of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) (61 Stat. 
(pt. 5) A58; 8 UST (pt. 2) 1786), do 
proclaim that— 

(1) Part 1 of Schedule XX to the 
GATT is modified to conform with the 
actions taken in the Annex to this procla- 
mation. 

(2) Subpart A, part 2 of the Appendix 
to the TSUS is modified as set forth in the 
Annex to this proclamation. 

(3) This proclamation shall be effec- 
tive as to articles entered, or withdrawn 
from warehouse, for consumption on or 
after February 23, 1979, and before the 
close of February 22, 1982, unless the pe- 
riod of its effectiveness is earlier expressly 
modified or terminated. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have here- 
unto set my hand this twenty-third day 
of February, in the year of our Lord nine- 
teen hundred and seventy-nine, and of 
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the Independence of the United States 
of America the two hundred-third. 
Jummy CarTER 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11:37 a.m., February 23, 1979] 


NoTE: The annex to the proclamation is 
printed in the Feperat RecisTer of Febru- 
ary 26, 1979. 


Initial Fuel Assurances 


Message to the Congress Transmitting a 
Report. February 23, 1979 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to Section 104(b) of the 
Nuclear Nonproliferation Act of 1978, 
enclosed is a report on Preliminary Pro- 
posals on Initial Fuel Assurances. 

As indicated in the report, we are con- 
tinuing our assessment of alternative 
fuel assurances schemes and will inform 
you of any proposals as these assessments 
are concluded. The current alternatives 
envision uranium stockpiles with size 
ranges between 2 million and 10 million 
separative work units. Present estimates 
of the cost for these programs alterna- 
tives, based on the current market value 
of the uranium fuel and the enrichment 
services, are approximately a half billion 
to more than 2 billion dollars. 

Jummy CarTER 
The White House, 
February 23, 1979. 


NOTE: The report is entitled, “Preliminary 
Proposals for Initial Fuel Assurances—A Re- 
port by the President” (13 pages plus ap- 
pendices). 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


The following listing includes the 
President’s public schedule and other 
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items of general interest announced by 
the White House Press Office and not in- 
cluded elsewhere in this issue. 

February 19 

The President returned to the White 
House from Camp David, Md. 

February 21 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—Zbigniew Brzezinski, Assistant to the 
President for National Security 
affairs ; 

—Frank B. Moore, Assistant to the 
President for Congressional Liaison; 

—the Democratic congressional leader- 
ship; 

—Vice President Walter F. Mondale, 
Stansfield Turner, Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence, Hamilton Jordan, 
Assistant to the President, and Dr. 
Brzezinski; 

—Vice President Mondale; 

—James T. McIntyre, Jr., Director of 
the Office of Management and 
Budget. 

The President has accepted the invita- 
tion of Prime Minister Pierre Eliott 
Trudeau of Canada to attend the 15th 
anniversary concert for the Symphoni- 
cum Europae Fund, Inc., in New York 
City on March 3. He will have a private 
dinner with the Prime Minister for an 
informal discussion of Canadian-Ameri- 
can and world affairs. They will attend 
the concert at Carnegie Hall following 
the dinner. 


February 22 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Secretary of the Treasury W. Mi- 
chael Blumenthal, Stuart E. Eizen- 
stat, Assistant to the President for 
Domestic Affairs and Policy, Charles 


L. Schultze, Chairman of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, Alfred E. 
Kahn, Adviser to the President and 
Chairman of the Council on Wage 
and Price Stability, Barry P. Bos- 
worth, Director of the Council on 
Wage and Price Stability, and Mr. 
McIntyre; 

—David L. Aaron, Deputy Assistant 
for National Security Affairs; 

—Mr. Moore; 

—Douglas M. Costle, Administrator of 
the Environmental Protection Agen- 
cy, and Mr. Eizenstat; 

—Mrs. Carter, for lunch; 

—Secretary Blumenthal, to discuss 
Mr. Blumenthal’s forthcoming trip 
to the People’s Republic of China. 

February 23 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Vice President Mondale, Secretary 
of Defense Harold Brown, Secretary 
of State Cyrus R. Vance, Dr. 
Brzezinski, and Mr. Jordan; 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

Mr. Moore; 
—representatives of solar groups. 








NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or nom- 
inations of Foreign Service officers. 


Submitted February 23, 1979 

Mary Lov Rostnson, of Texas, to be United 
States District Judge for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Texas, vice a new position created 
by P.L. 95-486, approved October 20, 1978. 

NorMAN W. Brack, of Texas, to be United 
States District Judge for the Southern Dis- 
trict of Texas, vice a new position created by 
P.L. 95-486, approved October 20, 1978. 
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CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The following listing contains releases of 
the White House Press Office which are not 
included in this issue. 


Released February 20, 1979 


Advance text: remarks before a joint session 
of the Georgia General Assembly 

Advance text: remarks at a special convoca- 
tion of the Georgia Institute of Technology 


Released February 21, 1979 


Announcement: nomination of Mary Lou 
Robinson to be United States District Judge 
for the Northern District of Texas 

News conference: on the White House brief- 
ing for State and local officials on the anti- 
inflation program—by Gov. Robert Graham 
of Florida, Mayor William H. McNichols of 
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Administration of Jimmy Carter, 1979 


CHECKLIST—Continued 


Denver, Colo., and Alfred E. Kahn, Adviser 
to the President and Chairman of the Coun- 
cil on Wage and Price Stability 

Announcement: visit of the President to New 
York City on March 3 


Released February 23, 1979 


Announcement: nomination of Norman W. 
Black to be United States District Judge for 
the Southern District of Texas 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


NoTE: No acts approved by the President 
were received by the Office of the Federal Reg- 
ister during the period covered by this issue. 
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